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Government assumed responsibility for the future
maintenance of the Armenians, and local military
authority withdrew from the task. It was high time
that the change was made, for the administration of
helpless people is the business of a civilian and not of
a military organization. An Administrator of wide
experience in handling refugees was appointed to
take charge of the camp. He soon found himself in
difficulties. He had neither the power nor the means
to punish Armenians who transgressed his rules, and
frequently he had to call upon the Army for assistance.
Other problems met him : among them was the
welfare of the children. There were perhaps a couple
of thousand boys and girls of all ages running wild
in the camp. To the new Administrator that spec-
tacle was deplorable, and he sought to remedy the
shame of it by enlisting the support of the parents.
He was disappointed : not a man or a woman would
stir a finger to build a school, much less teach in it.
The Administrator then sought assistance from the
priests who had accompanied the refugees. But
sectarian differences apparently divide Armenia on
the subject of the education of the young as sharply
as they do in England, and the priests, squabbling
among themselves, gave no help. Undiscouraged, he
looked next to the Armenian colony. Nothing indi-
cates more clearly how little national feeling exists
among Armenians than the poor response given by
the well-to-do members of the community to the
appeal from Port Said. They were not asked a great
deal: no more in fact than to provide adequate
accessories to the camp, such as schools and hospitals,
which they themselves under the protection of the
Egyptian Government were enjoying at the moment
elsewhere in Egypt. Their patriotism was unequal
to the suggestion. Few visited the camp : fewer still
subscribed money to its support. Except a handful